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Tobias Matthay 


An Appreciation—by Ernest Read 


It is difficult, if not impossible, for any young student or artist 
today to realize to the full the debt they owe to the sixty years 
devoted labour of that great teacher, Tobias Matthay; undoubtedly 
the greatest teacher of the Piano this country has produced, whose 
influence has been enormous not only here, but also in America 
and all over the world. 


What was his secret ? Simply his and passion for music, 


‘his burning desire to discover the truth in all things, his warm, " 


generous nature and his red hot enthusiasm that compelled him 
to tell his pupils all he knew and all he had discovered. 


It was fortunate for Matthay, and for us, that he was born at a 
time when the First Principles of Herbert Spencer was being read 
and discussed by thinking men and women; when Helmholtz 
had produced his great work Tonempfindungen, Darwin his Origin 
of Species and when Huxley’s writings were “in the air.” This 
formed ‘his mental background and led him to test everything he 
had learnt about music and particularly about piano playing. No 
wonder his first great book The Act of Touch took everybody by 
storm, for it was entirely a new approach, and laid bare the false 


and untrue in methods that had become popular in certain quarters. ` 


What was my impression of Matthay in my early days at the 
Royal Academy of Music round about 1898—1906 ? In the first 
place, a certain group of us amongst the students always looked 
forward to a performance by a Matthay pupil, for we soon dis- 


covered that not only would it be a well finished and highly. 


polished performance, with no untidy ends, but also that the 
rhythm would be clear and absolutely under control, the tone 


varied, the climaxes perfectly timed, the melodic passages— 


whether in the bass, treble or middle ‘part—would sing, and the 
difficult passages would be played with great ease and complete 
muscular freedom. The pupils, moreover, seemed to have that 
power of concentrated listening such as we had noticed in the 


-great artists—-Paderewski and. others.’ ‘All-this was noticeable not 
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~ only in the playing of a few star pupils such as Gertrude Pepper- 
| corn and Myra Hess, but also with the rank and file whose names 


I have now forgotten. Small wonder, then, that those who had 
ears to hear clamoured to become pupils of Matthay in order to 
find out his secrets of teaching. I was one of that admiring 
crowd but it took me a long time to pluck up courage to ask him 


. to take me as a pupil, for I had no ambition to become a concert 


pianist, being much more interested in music as a whole, especially 


choral and orchestral music. Eventually the day came when Matt- 


hay invited me to play to him and the thrill I got when he said he 
would teach me is something I shall never forget. To my great 
surprise at my interview, he said he was more interested in teach- 
the young musicians who were prepared to think rather than the 


| pianist who wanted, to play and not think. 


What were my first six lessons like ? I did not play a note ! He 


. went over the whole gamut of piano playing and musical inter- 


pretation and it was a revelation to me as I had been ploughing 
my lonely way through every book I could find that dealt with 
piano playing, only to realize that what I read in one was con- 
tradicted in another. Matthay’s “ talks ’? made me see what was 
true or false in all I had read, the good and bad in the Schumann 
method, the Stuttgart method, the dawning of the light in Lesche- 
tizky’s principles and method etc. Then came my first piece, 
Mozart’s Rondo in A minor—what an easy piece, thought I to 
myself; but for the moment I had forgotten those polished and 
beautifully moulded performances by his pupils, and did not 


realize how difficult that degree of perfection was to achieve. 


But I soon discovered ! I had to get some real singing tone— 
how ? Just refer to the notes I had made during his talks. The 
passages were not fluent or even—why? Refer to my notes. 
There was no life in this phrase—what had I learnt about the laws 
of interpretation? Apply them! “ You had better do a little 
technical drill to enable you to play this or that passage—Czerny, 
Op. 740, (Fingerfertigkeit)—but play each study in a dozen different 
ways!” “ What about Beringer’s Daily Studies?” ‘ Yes, they 
are all right.” “ Tausig?” ‘Yes, they are excellent, but here 
are a few technics (now found in his Relaxation Studies) that will 
help you to play these studies and exercises correctly.” ` 
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By that time you knew that if you had the. time and will to prac- 
tise, you could be certain of performing any passage, for you were 


', able immediately to diagnose the fault and would have a method 


of tackling it... So the, lessons proceeded, every. one a voyage 


of discovery that. sent you away in.a seventh: heaven. of 
delight. 


-How long did the lessons last >-This did not seem to matter. 
He would put his stop-watch at the time you began and leave off 
when he thought you had had enoughi This of course threw out 
all, the lesson time of other students; but nobody minded’; we 
would come for our lesson next day if he could not fit us in. 
Often we would spend the whole day in his room hearing him 
teach ‘and this sometimes resulted in our helping: to teach our 
fellow-students, as Matthay would ask what was the matter with 
this or that passage and how we would put it right. In and through 
it all, Matthay was teaching music, and only incidentally, as it 
were, teaching ‘pianoforte playing; his enthusiasm knew no 


` bounds, and one of his secrets was his ability to make each pupil 
feel that he was the only person that mattered. 


If he felt you 
had not taken in what he said, a letter would come. with full 


explanations—you wrote to him and he always answered your. 
letter fully: letter- -writing, he told. me, always. took him. until 
` the small hours of each morning. But as his teaching day. did 
. not commence before 10.45 a.m., lunch would. be perhaps be- 


tween 3 and 4 p.m., and in the old days at the Academy in 
Tenterden Street he usually let himself out by the back door 
somewhere about 8 p. m. 


From his very early days ui i seit otc ites i count 
zky—had frequent pupils’ meetings; this, I believe, was new. to 
England, and I. feel it was. one of the main reasons for. his great 
success. What a passion he had for detail! Like that other great 
teacher, the late. Henry J. Wood, nothing was too much trouble; 
the exact position of the piano on the platform, the ‘stool, ev 
light, your comfort. You were made to feel you would, play as 
you had never played before, for.he believed in you and made 
you believe in yourself. Here was the. true man, and not 
iust the mind that was. analysing ; the mechanics of piano tone- 
production. | 
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“He was the most lovable and simple soul imaginable, always 
ready and willing to see his pupils’ point of view, expecially if it 
contained an element of controversy! He sought no honours and 
received no official recognition other than the F.R.A.M. Although 
Matthay had no children of his own he was most fatherly and had 
the gift of human sympathy and kindliness—no wonder all his 


. pupils called him ‘ Uncle Tobs,” which suited him exactly. 
` There was never any feeling of master and pupil for you: were 


treated rather as an equal, a colleague, or fellow-student. But 


‘through it all he was a tough fighter and stuck to his principles 


through thick and thin. A story was told me that when Mrs. 


Matthay went to Scotland to visit her sister, Mrs. Kennedy 


Fraser, during her last illness, the latter enquired ‘‘ How = I 


Tobs?” and was laughingly told“ Oh, fighting as usual,” 


whith the old DE replied wene clenched teeth, 11 im to 
go on fighting.” 


This brings me to the perfect relationship that existed between 
Matthay and his wife (Auntie Jessie as. we all called her), it was 
the most perfect union, and one of the sweetest things in his life 
was his love and life-long devotion to her; she always said Tobs 
had no other thought but of her when she was about to give one 
of her never-to-be forgotten recitals. No wonder Matthay loved 
the old Academy—differences of opinion which later caused a. 
break in his teaching there did not diminish this—for he met his 
wife there and that was sufficient. One wonders, however, whether 


this great soul would have achieved so much if his friend Frederick 


Corder, then Curator of the Academy, had not been so sympathetic 
and allowed him so much freedom to work out his own salvation. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie must have been surprisingly tactful 
for he had such giants as Sauret, Wessely, Beringer, Albanesi, 
Randegger etc. on the Professorial Staff, all foreigners who were 
naturally suspicious of a young man with no continental training 
or experience who was attracting so much notice and preaching 
such a heretical doctrine on piano playing; with a twinkle in his 
eye Sir Alexander once told me he had the best’ group of pro- 
fessors in the world, but that they were like a box of matches; 
set one alight and the whole box was ablaze. ‘nd I can well 
imagine it. 


Time will prove whether certain details of Matthay’s teachin 
will have to be modified, as science is always revealing cea es 
new, but the foundations are true and based on immutable laws 
One thing, however, is certain, and that is that the man Hei 
his life, inspiration and influence—will remain evergreen in the 
hearts of those who were fortunate enough to come under his 


personal supervision and who will remain eternally grateful for _ 


such a grand life and such rich achievement. 


oe 


| REVIEW WEEK—Michaelmas Term, 1945—Opening with 


an Address by the Principal, the week’s events more than 
maintained the customary variety, interest and instruction. 
They included Chamber Concert (December 3); Lecture by 


Bernard Shore Esq. and Contrasts—some studies in difference of. 


style and idiom by Alec Robertson Esq. (Dec. 4); Sostenuto in 
Pianoforte Playing by Frederic: Jackson Esq. and a recital by 
9 Denis Matthews (Dec. 5); You and vour Audience by Percy 
Heming Esq. and The Truth about Authors by Ian Hay (Maj.- 


Gen. Beith) on Dec. 6. The week concluded on Dec. 7 with an- 
Orchestral Concert, conducted by Clarence ‘Raybould, which 


was of outstanding quality. . 


Mr. Watry has recently presented to the R.A.M. four hand- 
some mahogany music stands for use at Students’ Concerts. 


This generous gift will be much appreciated and sincere thanks 
are tendered to the donor, who has for many years done so much 


. for the Academy and its students. | 


The news—as we go to -press—that Mr. Southgate, through 


continued ill-health, has been compelled to relinquish his work 


at the R.A.M. will occasion sincere regret and solicitude among a 
very wide circle of his Academy friends. His long years of service 
and comprehensive knowledge of all that concerned the Academy 


will animate the wishes of us all that he may be restored to his 
wonted health. 


R.A.M. Club—New President 
Frederic Austin, Hon. ۰ 


- Frederic Austin was born on March 30th, 1872 in London 
under a lucky star. His life has been musical since his earliest 
years, and there is hardly any branch of music upon which he has ‘ 


` not perched at one time or another. of i 


As Grove tells us; he comes of a musical family. His mother 
and his uncle, the late Dr. W. H. Hunt of Birkenhead, were his . 
first. teachers, and he began his career as an organist. After 
holding several church appointments he became a teacher of 
harmony etc., at the Liverpool College of Music. Meantime he 
studied singing under Charles Lunn, and made his debut in 
London in March 1902, but continued his teaching work at 
Liverpool until 1906. His fine voice, and strong interpretative 
instinct soon brought him important engagements. He took 
leading parts at the old-established festivals, but wherever modern 
music was brought forward, Austin’s aid was sought and given. 
He sang the solo part in the first English performances of Delius’s 


i Seadrift ” (Sheffield Festival 1908, London 1909). His operatic 


career began in 1908 with the part of Gunther in Richter’s per- 


- formances: of “The Ring” in English at Covent Garden. He 


took part in Beecham’s season at His Majesty’s Theatre and at 
Covent Garden 1910, singing in ‘ Electra,” “ Tales of Hoffman,” 
“ Cosi fan Tutte,” and D’Albert’s “ Tiefland.” ` When: the 


. Beecham Opera Company was established (1915) he took leading 


bass-baritone parts in a wide repertory. He accepted the post of 
‘ artistic director ’ to the British National Opera Company in 1924. 


When I first went to see him it was to hear the music for. the 
“ Insect Play ’? of Karel Capek which Nigel Playfair had asked me 
to conduct. I expected to meet a singer with a flair for dilettante 
composition and was prepared to be tough and critical, possibly 
condescending to give a little advice on orchestration for the theatre 
in which I considered myself to be expert. I got the shock of my 
life because I found, embedded ina tiny Kensington studio which 


only just contained him, one of the most completely equipped 


‘musicians I have ever met. 


. | 


That encounter developed into a friendship which enabled me 


to discover and enjoy the many facets of a wise and erudite mind,. 
; > 


a sensitive and musical spirit which illuminates, as Sir Thomas 


Beecham so aptly puts it in his book “ Mixed Chimes ” “a wholly 


modern and up-to-date. type of musical mind, adventurous, 
impressionable and yet coolly analytical and tolerant.” 


Pianist, organist, singer, composer, ‘poet, opera director, and 
now a teacher. What a full and fruitful career for any musician ! 


۱ His works will be familiar to you all, though they are not played 
as often as they should be. The major works incldue:— 


Overture to Richard II, Symphonic. Rhapsody“ Spring,” 


Symphonic Poem—“ Lorenzo and Isabella ”, Symphony in E, 


Overture—* The Sea Venturers”, Prelude for organ, strings and 
timpani, Concertino for piano and orchestra. 


CHORAL Works. 


“ Pervigilium Veneris.” (written for the Leeds Festival 1931), 


‘Choral. Song— Agincourt ”, Songs in a Farmhouse. 


_ All the world knows the “ Beggar’s Opera” and “ Polly,” 
but only the few people who have conducted them will have come 


into direct contact with the innumerable touches of genius which © 


stamp these works as masterpieces of their kind. There are five 


| or six other light operas and music for plays and two films. 


Chamber music includes the ‘cello sonata, variations for two 7 


Pianos, and a song cycle “ Love’s Pilgrimage,” beside piano 
works and many songs and unaccompanied vocal works. 


Austin served with me for many years on the Management 
Committee of the Royal Philharmonic Society, where his wide 
knowledge of musical works and his meticulous precision of 


thought were of great value, and frequently provocative of lively 
argument. ۱ ۱ ۱ 


As one of the most recently fledged of Hon. R.A.M.’s, I am 
honoured to be able to congratulate the Club on its new President. 
I only wish I had the time to join the circle of his friends and 
pupils, and listen to his dulcet baritone talking ore rotundo about 


music and musicians. ERNEST I 
۱ EST IRVING. 


Concerts 


CHAMBER CONCERT — November 8 — Commemofation of 
. Gabriel Fauré (1845—1924). Sonata in A, for Violin and Piano 
(Sylvia Cleaver, Helen Cleaver); En Prière, Clair de lune, Prison, 
Après un réve (Robert Vivian) Quartet in C minor for Piano, 
Violin, Viola and Cello (Rae Leeming, Nona Liddell, Edward 


Amos, John Kennedy). i 

CHAMBER CONCERT—December 3—Sonata in C sharp 
minor for Violin and Piano, Dohnanyi (Derek Collier, Joan 
Hughes); Sonata in E for Two Pianos, Arnold Bax (Eleanor 
and Christine Pembridge); Three Songs, Alan Fellen (Sheila 
Dominy) ; Sonata in B flat for Cello and Piano, ‘Pohnanyi (John 
Kennedy, Priscilla Kennedy). : yi 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT—December 7; conducted by MR. 


CLARENCE RAYBOULD. Overture “ Fidelio ° Op. 72b, Beethoven; 
Symphony in C minor (Finale) Brahms; Concerto in E flat, for 
Piano and Orchestra, John Ireland (Violet Graham-Williams); 
Serenade in E flat for Strings (1st and 3rd movts.) Suk; Concerto 
in E minor for Cello and Orchestra, Elgar (John Kennedy); 
Theme and Variations (Suite in G) Tschaikovsky. 


SECOND ORCHESTRA—December 14, conducted by MR. 


ERNEST READ and members of the Conductors’ Class: Elmer 
Kailey, Keith E. Jewell, Alan Jellen and Rita Sharpe. Overture 
“The Wasps ” Vaughan Williams; Violin Concerto, (1st movt.) 
Mendelssohn (Trevor Williams); Recit and Air from “ Xerxes ” 
Handel (Jean Flockhart); Symphony No. 4, (1st movt.) (Beet- 
hoven; Concerto in D minor for Piano. (ist movt.) Mozart 
(Lois Phillips); Symphony in A (2nd movt.) Mendelssohn; Suite 
“ Capriol << Peter Warlock; Trumpet Voluntary, Purcell- Wood. 


OTHER CONCERTS included a Sonata’ Recital (Nov. 22), 


L.C.C. Junior Exhibitioners’ Concerts (Nov. 24 and Dec. 15) 
and Fortnightly Concerts at which students’ compositions by 
Frederick Capon, James Iliff, Allan Jellen, Donald Haley and 
Iris Dyer were performed. 


A Tour In Wartime 
aS By Frederick Moore’ 


With my colleague, J. ‘Snowdon, I left London on July 13th, 


; 1944, for Liverpool during a raid warning. A bomb fell in sight 
' of the train soon after starting. A night at. the Midland Hotel, 
then aboard the French troop ship وا‎ 30,000 tons, bristling - 


with guns. 


A 24-berth cabin, mostly ii officers, some from Dunkirk, 
Singapore, etc. One showed me his typed instructions, here’s 


one: “ If they rush the gangways, use your bayonets, and don’t - 


use them as toothpicks.” At dusk we were off. An R.A.F. Officer 
called us for a lecture. He said, ‘ We now enter the battle of the 
Atlantic, life belts to be carried at all times, red bulbed torches 
for use at night if you find yourselves in the drink, no deck- 
walking after dark, drill daily at 10 a.m.” There were none of the 
usual sports. A good Cinema and a Gaveau Grand. 


With no convoy, and one day at Freetown, we made Capetown 
in 16 days. A warm welcome from the Grant family. 


I heard six concertos played by the students of the S.A. College 
of Music in City Hall with symphony orchestra. All showed the 
brilliant work accomplished in the College under the direction 
of Eric Grant the Principal. There are about 500 students, 50 of 
these taking full course, and some had gained their Mus. Bac.. I 
Íeft a copy of Theodore Holland’s new variations. 


A memorable night at “ The Owls’ Club ” when the guest of 


honour was the hero of the Scharnhorst, Vice Admiral Robert 
Burnett. The large gathering sat spellbound as the Admiral 
described a winter’s journey to Russia, convoying 40 vessels. 
His stories were humorous and racy. Here are two: “An enemy 
plane kept flying round us beyond gun range. We wirelessed 
‘ Would you mind going round the other way, you’re making us 
dizzy.’ ‘O.K? came the answer, and he did. We were. quite 
sorry when he was shot down.” Another—‘‘ A ship blew up. 
We picked up one survivor. After hot cocoa and a scrubbing he 
turned out.to be a black man. Two days later in harbour this 
darky, pointing excitedly, said ‘ Dat’s my ship.’ ‘ No, that can’t 
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be your ship, it blew up; you are the only survivor.’ ‘ Dat is my 
ship...” A boat did blow up, but not his, and he had jumped 
heer in a panic. 


` Herbert Fryer and I trimmed the evening on a Steinway. 


J. R. Lemmer now joined us for Licentiates and we started 
our 2,000 mile tour by train to Pretoria and back via,Port Elizabeth, 
Durban, Jo’burg, etc. Meeting old students was a real joy. Edith 
Abraham, Ivy Angove, Christabel Edwards, Adolph Hallis, Archie 
Higgo, Isobel McLaren, P.K. de Villiers and many others too 


` numerous to mention. 


A visit to two dear. petegenanians whom I first met in 1917, 
Sir William and Lady Thompson. Sir William had been Chan- 
cellor of the University. He ran the music exams for over 40 . 
years. With pride he showed me a picture of himself and the 
Prince of Wales (Duke of Windsor) taken as he handed a degree 
to the Prince. General Smuts was a pupil of Sir William. 


On Nov. 11th, I boarded S. S. Glenogle, a small cargo boat 
filled with cement and iron piping. Three 70-ton trawlers made 
a heavy deck cargo. We carried a Chinese crew with their pet. 
monkey. The skipper cheered us by remarking, “ If we strike a 
monsoon and those trawlers. break open the hatches there will 
be just time to get to the saloon, and sing Eternal Father before 
we go down.” 


A raft passed us with a dead man, both his hands bitten off by 


` sharks. The Navigating Officer called me into his cabin. “This 


cabin is yours from 12 to 4 daily. Put your keyboard on ease desk.” 
I did ! 


i Dec. 8th. A gay scene. Colombo Harbour filled to capacity 
with war vessels.. Sailors in white. Bunting, bands, bustle, and 
brilliant blazing sunshine. No exams for a month. Not a bed ! | 


Mr Evans brought a bundle of 500 paper rupees, then wired 
Nuwera Eliya for accommodation and saw me to a night train. No 
sleeper. At 5.15 a.m. we arrived at Nanuoya, 6000 ft. up. Dark! 
Icy cold! Took the road for the last 4 miles in an open coach, © 
crammed with dark humanity—babies crying, ancients coughing, | 
all so thinly clad. 
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Dawn, and a dazzling panorama. . Mountains, ravines, native 
flora, tea plantations, bullock ‘carts, etc. I was dropped at a 
roundabout, alone and luggage-bound. A decrepit native, with 
rickshaw to match, came up. He pulled and I pushed uphill to 
the Grand Hotel.. I'd been in light clothes 25 hours! 


Soft, and with little or no accent, the language demands care 
if one is asking the way to places like Bambalapitya or Anurad- 


hapura (the city of 90 kings). The latter is a stronghold of Budd- 


hists who prohibit the taking of the meanest life. Here monkeys 


. are as free and as numerous as sparrows. Amusing on a moonlit 


night to see them on tree tops, always in pairs. Children travel 


to school in vehicles drawn by neatly shod trotting bullocks.—No 
‘horses. 


Somewhere on a train I dined with a barrister. He despised, 


cutlery saying it spoilt the flavour. He mixed: juicy curry, rice, 


and spices with three fingers and thumb, forming the food into- 
little balls. He thus got the right balance of ingredients, sending 


them home with finger touch, and slight muscular action. This 
man of law was reading the life of Chesterton. I asked if he had 
read the chapter on the Rufus Isaacs-Lloyd George-Marconi 
case. ‘“I read that first,” he said. ‘ We are not so far behind 
England in the matter of justice.” ۱ 


I reached Kandy in time for a Buddhist Festival. At night, the 
great temple of several stories high was outlined: by oil lamps, 


thousands of them, a great sight, with crowds of yellow robed 
priests in attendance. 


Ceylon is full of surprises. I visited the home of a doctor; the 
young daughter, aged about 13, in bare feet, played to me, work- 
ing the pedal with her big toe. She then brought me a new copy 
of Chopin Ballades, and asked me to play No. 4. She sat near and 
followed it through. I said, “ Why did you choose that one ? ” 
“ Because: of the runs,” she answered. 


Taken to a tea plantation at Bandarawela, 2000 ft.. up, with 
terraces of English flowers in profusion. A young planter came 


' out of a shrubbery with a pair of Alsatians. Passing indoors he 
. played me Plaintes ou la Maja et le Rossignol, Granados, on a 
Bechstein Grand. | sufi: 
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I saw a suggestion for an epitaph : “Here lies a music teacher ~ 
died at 30, buried at 70.” 


All kinds of insects crowd in thro’ the ever open windows. 


Many varieteis of moth, lizards, etc. A bulky kind of shelly 


backed beetle flies a yard, then flops on one’s bed perhaps, or 
crawls under the pillow. In old houses a polecat is frequently 
found beneath the roof. He kills mice and bats. Mosquitos 
abound in many parts. 


Back to Colombo. 


A Recital for the Music Society, another in University Hail, 
both packed with many standing. One other over the air, then a 
sudden call from Cook’s. On April 6th I left this lovely and friendly 
island and joined the P. and O. Liner Straihaird carrying 3000 
passengers. The Surgeon had a good piano in his stateroom and 
asked me to use it every morning. Here at 11 a.m. gathered many 
interesting people of all ranks including. two charming theatre 
sisters, for cigarettes, coffee, and a tune. 


We joined a convoy of 15 vessels—35,000 homing Britons in 


all. Seven fast, fussy little frigates scouted round; dropping 


depth charges when enemy submarines came too near. We 
anchored in the Clyde, and landed just in time to join in the 
Thanksgiving and Celebrations for VE. Day. 


Portrait of Mr. A. J. Waley 


The Academy collection of portraits has recently been enriched 
by a fine. Charcoal Drawing of Mr. Alfred J. Waley, Hon. 
F.R.A.M.: the work of Mr. Francis Dodd, RA. . + 


The Drawing was exhibited at the Summer Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, Burlington House. ‘The acquisition of this por- 


trait of our beloved Vice-President, Vice-Chairman and Hon. 


Treasurer is very gratifying. It will remain in the R.A.M. as a 


permanent tribute to one who since 1914 has taken a close personal 


and practical interest in the. welfare of the Academy. and its 
students and has indeed been a true guide, philospher and friend. 
ode SNE, 
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The Day | 
By L. Girdlestone. 
Reprinted from The Acadamite—Students’ Magazine, 1923 


She sat once more by the curtained door, 
And she bowed her head in pain. 
“ O! Green! ?”* she said, with a sob, ‘how soon 
Has the year come round again!” 
And she heaved a sigh that would make a Shade 
From the City of Dis grow sore afraid. 


“ Twelve moons have heard of my toil,” she said, — 
“ Summer and Winter know 

That my journey over the Hills of Sound 
Is laborious, sad and slow. 

And now have five fearful fowlers set 

Their snare for my feet, and spread their net 


To catch my Soul in her pride,” she said, 
` “O! Faith! but they’d deem it hard 
In these super-intelligent days to be ` 
Just a Minstrel Boy or a Bard! 
, °“ But to choose the Piano which children small 
Play without any nerves at all 


Is the maddest thing in the world,” she said 
“O! Why is my pace so slow ۱ 
When two-and-seventy Lessons mild 
Have pointed the way to go ? 
And never once have I turned aside 
From the pathway worn by the patient Guide.” 


` 


At length she rose with a scornful smile, 
And by all the Mascots swore, 
By the bristly cat, and the pigs which sat 
* Mr. Green will long be gratefully tenebra by ex-students of his day. 
As general factotum at R.A.M. for many years he was a veritable Admirable 
Crichton. Discreet and reassuring, he always acted as janitor on exam. days. 


Solicitude for organ students prompted him to chalk the organ pedals lest toes 
or heels should slip during pedal-scale tests.—ED. 
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Outside the Exam-room door. ۱ 
(From Farmer Luck’s they had fetched them over, 
The far-off fields of his four-leafed clover.) 


“TI will rise up early, Pll linger late, 
I will practise night and noon! 
Till I sway the hearts of the fearful five... 
As the tides are swayed by the moon! 
And folks shall wonder in fear and doubt 
By what earthly means it has come about!” 


O! Peace to your troubled heart, my friend! 
May your medals multiply 

Till the glittering heaps of them reach the clouds 
Of your bold Ambition’s sky! _ ۱ 

But whether your breast be a shimmering spot 

Like the coat of a Coster-King, or not, 


After all, it's Personality counts— 
O! we practise hours without rest 

Till we get such a marvellous power to express, 
And so little to be expressed. 

For how can you be an Artist at all 

For all your brains, if your heart is small 


When the earth itself is so vast and wide ? 
If you’ve got a message to give, 
Even the Critics will turn aside 
. From their slaying, and let you live, 
For the World must for ever sotrow and sigh 
For the Vision lost in the years gone by. 


And for all her vain and trivial ways 
She is not the fool you would think’ 
To take a gaudy and glittering cup 
If there’s nothing in it to drink— 
If there’s not a drop for a Soul that’s dry, 
For the Thirsting Crowd or the Passer-by. 


Cali j i 
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Parades, the Commentator, 


and that those queer old boys one oc 


۱ Spotters and Plotters $ 
` By Obs./Officer 1. R. Foster, R.O.C. 


When a contingent from the Ro 


yal Observer Corps marched 
past the saluting point durin 


who was describing the various 
bodies forming the procession, remarked ‘Now we have some 
men and women of the Royal Observer Corps; they did fine work 


in spotting and reporting enemy air-craft. Backroom Boys, 


these.” And ‘ Backroom Boys’ is perhaps the most fitting des-. 


cription which members of the .Corps could receive, for the 
amount of publicity given the R.O.C. throughout the*War has 
been almost negligible, not that its Members hankered after 
publicity since they readily understood that the nature of their 


work was best served by being too little rather than too much in ` 


the public eyes and ears. 


After spending five years of one’s life engrossed in the location, 
recognition and tracking of aircraft, years when one seemed to 
eat, drink and dream aeroplanes and all appertaining thereto, the 


| prospect of returning to more peaceful and possibly less exacting © 
Pursuits arouses feelings not wnmixed. There is certainly a 


wealth of memories to look back upon ; memories of swift 


exciting moments when vital information was being received and 


handed on almost every second, when one’s wits were keyed up 


| to their highest tension so that the passing of an hour seemed 


like a minute. Memories also of long tedious watches spent in the 
open in some dreary isolated spot, with the rain lashing down 
and the night as black as pitch—then every moment seemed an 
eternity, and the thought that there were still six or seven hours 
to go would not bear dwelling upon. ۱ 


When it first became more generally known that the sky was 
being watched day and night by quite an extensive organisation, 
casionally met solemnly 
trudging along the lanes, wearing a brassard like a Special Con- 
stable’s (only with something in red written across it) were mem- 


bers of the ‘ Observer Corps,’ it was amusing to hear some of 


*Passed by the Air Ministry for publication. 
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g one of the numerous Victory - 


the theories advanced by the uninitiated as to how and where the 

Corps worked. Many an Observer has suffered in silence down 
at the ‘local,’ listening to the know-alls describing exactly what 
happened during the previous night’s activities; more often than 
not, he could have given a very different and far more'accurate 
picture—especially if he happened to work at a R.O.C. Centre— 
of what had taken place, but wagging tongues were not encouraged 
in the Observer Corps. Quite possibly that same Observer, quietly 
sipping his pint over in the corner, had been on the first Post to 
recognise last night’s ‘ Jerry’ as a friendly aircraft in distress, 
his subsequent speedy reporting bringing into action the Homing 
Searchlights which guided the damaged plane to a safe landing 
at the nearest aerodrome. GOT, 


The Royal Observer Corps has done magnificent work in 
rendering assistance to distressed friendly aircraft, and on num- 
erous occasions, after making a safe landing away from their 
‘home ’ territory, pilots have phoned through to the local R.O.C. 
Centre to offer thanks for help received. The writer once had the 
privilege of showing the crew of a Whitley Bomber around a 
Centre which had plotted their aircraft during the previous night. 
The plane’s compass had developed a serious fault whilst crossing 
the French coast and the pilot had to get his machine back as best 
he could. Regaining the English coast, the aircraft was picked 
up by the R.O.C., and observed to be heading straightefor an 
extensive Balloon Barrage. Necessary action was taken and the 
Whitley was diverted, eventually making a safe landing at a nearby 
drome. At every R.O.C. Centre'a complete record is made of the 
track of each aircraft plotted, and it was possible to show the 


` crew of the Whitley a ‘ Record Sheet ’ displaying the exact course 


flown by their machine from the moment it was located by the 


R.O.C., up to the time it landed. 7 


It will be readily realized that the work of the Recorder is 
highly important, and he is one of the few people at Centre not 
troubled with a telephone. At busy periods he may be recording 
anything up to twenty or more tracks at a time, and during his 
Watch he has eyes for nothing but the Main Plotting Table and 
his Record Sheet. Each track is drawn in a system of colours by 
means of which it is possible to see at a glance at what time each 
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aircraft was flying over any given point. Incidents such as Gun- 
fire, Bomb Explosions, Flares, etc., are also included, so that an 


almost complete picture of the Contig s activities may be obtained 


from the work of the Recorder. A highly exacting but also ex- 
tremely interesting part of Centre Work. 

Dealing with hostile aircraft, the Royal Observer Chis pied 
a vital part, particularly during that period of the war when low- 
flying raids occurred almost daily. Very often the first intimation 


received of these attacks came from Observer Corps sources, and 


the excellent co-operation between the R.A.F. and the R.O.C., 
brought forth fruitful results. At one time the writer was working 
at an R.A.F. Fighter Operations Room near the coast where his 


job was to form a close liaison between the nearby R.O.C. Centre - 
and the R.A.F. Sector. The speed with which the Typhoons 


and Spitfires were up and on the job within seconds ofan Observer 
Corps Post reporting hostile aircraft was beyond praise; often 
the enemy aircraft had to release their bombs over the sea as they 
turned in an attempt to bolt from our fighters bearing down on 
them. And they seldom all lived to tell the tale. 


The advent of the Woman Observer was ‘at first BEd with 
mixed feelings, by some of the older hands, but the women proved 
their worth, their keenness and efficiency coupled with their smart 
appearance in the neat R.O.C. Battledress and Beret winning 
them a warm welcome. Excellent eyesight and good memories 
made them first-rate Spotters, and those Posts fortunate enough 


to include some Women Observers among their personnel were 
among the most efficient. At Centre, also, the girls had a real 
affection for the work and took genuine pride in doing their 


particular jobs accurately and conscientiously. When one con- 
siders that many young women were ‘ directed’ to the R.O.C. 
in the first place, the very real enthusiasm and affection for the 


Corps subsequently evinced by the vast majority reflects no little. 


credit upon those responsible for their primary training. 


And this was also due in no small part to the high spirit of 
comradeship prevailing throughout each Group; rivalry there 
was none, only a sense of friendly contest between Posts and 
Post Clusters and between Centre Crews, promoting and main- 
taining keenness and ability. It has ever been the Englishmen’s 
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privilege to grumble and we in the R.O.C. have all had our little 
grouses at sometime or another, but now that we can look back 
on it all and review our experiences in their true perspective, it 
is with feelings of sadness only that we realize the end of our 
close association has come and that we must say Good-bye and 
go on our separate ways. But perhaps not an absolutely final 
Good-bye—the Corps has proved itself too useful to be allowed 
to disintegrate entirely, and any peace-time formation will not 
want for volunteers. 


An Echo of V.J. Day. 


. Copy of letter to Mr. Sydney Robjohns from Captain Angus Nicholl, . 


C.B.E., D.S.O., in command of H.M.S. Duke of York. 


H.M.S. DUKE OF YORK, 
. Tokyo Bay. 
2nd September, 1945. 


“ I have just returned from witnessing the ceremony of the 
Japanese surrender on board U.S.S. MISSOURI. It was a short 
and simple affair: the Japanese delegates were fallen in facing 
the signing table, and General MacArthur directed proceedings - 
with great dignity. He made a short speech, emphasising the need 
for victor and vanquished to work together to prevent war, and 
then told the Japs to sign. Then in turn, the representatives of the 
Allied Powers were asked to sign in the order United States, 
China, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., Australia, Canada, F rance, 
New Zealand, and Netherlands. 


“ After the signing of the Surrender Terop the Japanese 
delegation left, and as their boat shoved off, bundteds pi naval 
aircraft flew low over the Missouri. l 


“In the evening a ceremonial sunset took place on متخ‎ the 
Duke of York,-the flags of the signatory powers being hauled 
down together from the yards to the harmonised version of 
°° Sunset ” played by the massed bands. This was followed by 
the playing of the hymn The day Thou gavest, Lord, is ended. 

“F thought that you might care to have the postmarkt on this 
letter as a memento of the end of the war.” 
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۱ Roll of Service 
The following additional names and particulars have been received 


since our last issue was published. 


Heming, Michael S. (Lt. K.R.R.C.). Killed in action. 
Hodgson, J. C. (R.A.S.C.) Serving in Germany 
Lovett, T.G. (R.A.F) 
Phizacklea, T. I. (F/O. R.A.F.) 


MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION—A 


Mendelssohn Scholarship at the rate of £300 for one year will 
be offered for competition in the summer of 1946. The quali- 
fication is “ A decided talent for music exhibited in composi- 
tion.” Candidates of either sex, who are natives of Great 


Britain, or any part of Ireland, will be eligible fot election, 


provided they are not above the age of 30 on April 1st, 1946. 
A maximum of three specimens of composition will be required. 
‘The Scholar will be expected to devote himself to musical 
composition and reside abroad for a period during the tenure 
of the Scholarship. Those interested should apply to the Hon. 
Secretary, Major J. R. STAINER, 8, St. Andrew’s-mansions, 


Dorset-st., W.1, who will give further particulars and advise 7 


them in due course of the date by which compositions have to 
be submitted. ۱ 
é 


x 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY—The Governing Body of Pembroke 
College, Oxford have recently elected Sir Stanley Marchant, 
CVO MA, Mus.D., Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, to an Honorary F ellowship of the College. 


2 


Mr. HERBERT WALENN, Principal of the London Violoncello 
School, has been honoured by the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians by being presented with the Cobbett Medal as an 
appreciation of services he has rendered to chamber music. 
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Births 


Lovert—On November 11, 1945; to Selina Dorothy (née Clark) 
wife of Terence Lovett, a son—Christopher John. | 


WuITE—On September 5, 1945, at Southport, to Margaret 
(née Crawshaw) and Lt. J. F. White, R.A., a second son—Jeremy 
James. i 


Marriages 
JACOB—LEVY—On March 14, 1945, Ella Mary Jacob to Sydney 


Ss. Levy (Intelligence Corps). 


Jones—JoacHIM—On ` August 11, 1945, at Congregational 


| Church, F aringdon, Berks, Berenice Jones, G.R.S.M., to Joseph 


Joachim, M.A., son of the late Prof. Joachim of Oxford and 
grandson of the violinist. 


In Memoriam 
Tobias Matthay, F.R.A.M. 
December 14, 1945 
Mr. Tobias Matthay, who died at High Marley, eas: at 


the age of 87, was born in London in 1858 and entered the R.A.M. | 


in 1871. Gaining the Sterndale Bennett Scholarship in 1872 and 


the Read Prize in 1879, he was appointed Professor in 1880, a post 


he held for 45 years. His was a world-wide fame as the protagonist 


of a new system of teaching which he developed from his researches 
into the physiological and psychological laws governing the © 


functions operative in all stages of piano playing. Among the 
many books he wrote elucidating his methods and ideals are 
The Act of Touch (1903), Relaxation Studies, Musical Interpretation, 
and -The Visible and Invisible in Pianoforte Technique. Many 
eminent pianists and teachers were his pupils, including Dame 
Myra Hess, Irene Scharrer, Harriet Cohen and Harold Craxton. 


Dame Hess has kindly pernfitted the tribute to her old master 


and friend which she broadcast. on the Home, European and - 
American Services on December 15 to be printed here: 
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With the death of Tobias Matthay, the world has lost one 
of the great teachers of all time, and the world of music one 
of its best-loved personalities. Ù 


There is no doubt that he has ی‎ piano teaching — 


in this country—in fact he has put England in the forefront 
of the world in this respect. His books,*which have taken 
their place among the classics of musical literature, have 

. influenced many thousands who have never even met him. 
His work is known in every music-loving country in the 
world. This is specially true of America where, in almost 
every State, his followers carry out and exemplify his teaching. 

, A lesson from Tobias Matthay was far beyond a dissertation 

on technical problems—Although every scientific explanation 
was at his fingertips, he always insisted that every difficulty 


overcome was but a step towards the ultimate goal of musical 


expression. Beauty in music was his religion and the whole 
of his life and work were devoted to its service. 


His rare and wonderful personality was in itself a stimula- 
tion to all who came under his influence. His unswerving 
integrity and singleness of purpose made all compromise 
abhorrent to him, both in music and in the conduct of life, 
and the effect of his benign steadfastness on his many students 
has been as potent for good as his teaching. ` 


My own affection and gratitude to him are beyond all 
expression; but the debt of an individual is of small account 


compared with the far-reaching importance of his work. I. 


will only say that I count myself as profoundly blessed to 
have been, since childhood, under the care of a man so great 
in character and achievement. 


Harold Vincent ی‎ -Read, F.R. A. M. 


We announce with regret the death of Mr. H. V. Jervis-Read 
which occurred suddenly on December 15. He was in Salisbury 


to conduct examinations for the Associated Board when he 


collapsed and had to be taken to hospital. 


Born in 1879, Mr. Jervis-Read entered the R.A.M. in 1892 
and studied there until 1899. In 1926 he was appointed Professor 
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of composition and was elected a Fellow in 1932. His compositions 
are marked by a distinctive ifidividuality. 

Mr. Edgar Carr, who was privileged to give first performances 
of nearly all Mr. Jervis-Read’s piano works, writes : 


It is almost exactly 50 years since I first met Jervis- CRI 
In the eyes of 9 years old he was a superior being and that 
feeling has never fully faded. A certain aloofness of character 
has prevented most of those with whom he came in contact 
from knowing the real man, wee was simple, widely cultured 
and most lovable.’ 


His music is an expression of himself and, for that reason, 
not easily understood. There is, at times, an austere quality — 
he never wrote an “ accompaniment,” every note is vital to 
the whole—but also a nobility of expression. He seldom 
played but, if persuaded, one realised the force and directness ۱ 
of his writing. 


Possibly the key to his life lies in the 0 ie from 
Humbert Wolfe, which appears in his book The Arrant — 
«Artist: 


۱ “ Having no tricks, save only the one trick of courage, and the 
will to stand alone.” 


Philip Cathie, F.R.A.M. 
The many friends of Mr. Philip Cathie will be sad to hear of 
his death, which occurred i in October last. 
Cathie was born on و‎ S G 1st, 1874, and entered the R.A.M. 


in January 1892, where he studied the violin under Emile Sauret. 


He made his mark as a distinguished student, and was appointed 


| a professor of his instrument. in 1897. He was elected an Associate | 


in 1899, and a Fellow in 1922. | 


It is many years since Cathie was heard in London concerts,. 
but the older generation of his friends remember him as a violinist 


of outstanding gifts and a very sensitive artist. S.R. 


OBITUARY—On January 22, at Calne, Wilts, Irene LILY 
HEWER née THOMPSON, A.R.A.M. 
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R.A.M. Club 
Founded in 1889 _ 


For the promotion of friendly intercourse amongst 
past Students of the Royal Academy of Music 


President 
Mr. Frederic Austin | 


Past President tar 
Mr. Percy Waller 


Vice-Presidents 


Bax, Sir Arnold, D.MUS. ; Jeans, Sir James, O.M., F.R.S. 
Clive, Lt.-General Sir G. Sidney Keel, Mr. Frederick 
G.C.V.0., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. Knott, Mr. Thomas Bei 
Craxton, Mr. Harold Marchant, Sir Stanley, C.V.O., D.MUS. 
Cunningham, Dr. G. D. McEwen, Sir J. B., M.A.,D.MUS., LL.D. 
Dyke, Mr. Spencer Neilson-Terry, Madame Julia 
Farjeon, Mr. Harry Read, Mr. Ernest 
Goodson, Madame Katharine Richards, Dr. H. W. 
Hess, Dame Myra, D.B.E. aides - Waley, Mr. Alfred J. 
Holland, Mr. Theodore, 0.B.E. Waller, Mr. Percy 
Committee 
Cameron, Mr. Douglas 1943-1946 Craxton, Mr. Harold 1945-1948 
` England, Mr. Leslie Li, Isaacs, Mr. Harry me X 
Sowerbutts, Mr. J. Albert SEARE ` Jeynes, Mr. Alban — A 
Bilsland, Miss Ethel 1944-1947 Windsor, Miss Madeleine ۳ 
Driver, Mr. Percival So Carnegie, Mr. Moir (Hon. Treasurer) 
Latham, Mr. Peter vi ‘Dyke, Mr. Spencer (Hon. Asst. Treas.) 
Roberts, Mr. Wesley + Regan, Mr. Leslie (Hon. Secr.) 
Students’ Sub-Committee 
Bundey, Miss Pauline -= Nolan, Miss Stella . 
Jackson, Miss Stella O’Beirne-Ryan, Miss Angela 
Jellen, Mr. Allan n Read, Miss Jean 
Kok, Mr. Alexander Smith, Mr. Ronald 
Kok, Mr. Felix Nicholls, Miss Marion ۱ (Hon. Secs. of 
Liddell, Miss Nona Weiss, Mr. Karl i | Students Sub- 
۱ Committee) 


Hon. Trustees 
Lt.-General Sir G. Sidney Clive, G.C.VO, K.C.B., C.M.G.. D.S.O. 


Sir Stanley Marchant, C.V.0., M.A., D.MUS. Dr. H. W. Richards 
. Hon. Treasurer - Hon. Asst. Treas. 
Mr. Moir Carnegie Mr. Spencer Dyke 


Hon. Secretary 
Mr. Leslie Regan 
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R.A.M. Club 
“Annual General Meeting 


At the Annual General Meeting held at the Academy on 
November 10, the Annual Report was received, the Balance 
Sheet passed and Officers for the ensuing year were elected. 


Annual Report, 1944—45 


| The Committee has pleasure in presenting the 56th Annual 
Report. 


Membership figures are :—Town Members 333, Country 
Members 398, Student Members 237 and Overseas Members 78. 


Social Meetings have been well attended and grateful apprecia- 
tion is offered to the Menges String Quartet, the Griller Quartet, 
Miss Olive Groves and Dr. G. D. Cunningham for kindly pro- 
viding excellent programmes. ۱ 


The Student. Members have had an interesting variety of 
meetings, including a Victory Dance. Betty Sagon and Colin 
Sauer have shown both industry and imagination in the arrange- 
ment of these activities and have been succeeded as Secretaries 
by Marion Nicholls and Karl Weiss. 


|. The R.A.M. Club Prize in future will be awarded by the 
nomination of the Principal and the Warden and the President 


. of the R.A.M. Club. 


The following members have died during the past year: Mrs. 
E. M. Birkett, Madame La Foy, W. Maynard Rushworth, A. St. 
Clair Stott, Augustus Toop, Geo. P. Whitehead. 


Four members of the Committee retire: Caroline Hatchard, 


Douglas Hopkins, Vivian Langrish, Winifred Small, Brian Nash 
, has tendered his resignation as Hon. Secretary. Their valuable 
| service is gratefully recorded. ۱ ۱ 


The Hon. Asst. Treasurer retires but is eligible for re-election. 


That the Club has maintained its strength and usefulness 
during the war years is due to the steadfastness of the members 
and also to the fine succession of Presidents—all from the Club— 
who have directed its affairs during this period. Percy Waller is 
the last of this splendid group and the Club places on record its 
appreciation of his service. The year which saw the cessation of 
hostilities will be remembered not only for itself but for a President 
whose modesty, far from hiding, has only emphasised his distinc- 
tion. In asking Frederic Austin to succeed him the Club pays as 


high a compliment as it can to two men who thoroughly deserve it. 
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` Social Meeting ۱ 

Following the General Meeting, York Bowen and Harry Isaacs 
played to the largest audience we have had for years. Their 
programme was most interesting, including as it did a Sonata by 
Arnold Bax, a Suite (Op. 111) by York Bowen and, among a 
mixed group, pieces by Eric Thiman, Norman Demuth and Alan 
Richardson. As the President pointed out, the R.A.M. is ob- 
viously a training. ground for composers of works for two pianos. 
Listeners were so appreciative of the beautiful playing that at 
the conclusion of the programme they were clearly more keen to 
have an encore than to‘have tea. Altogether it was a most en- 
thusiastic meeting. ee ۱ 
۱ ۱ ۱ L.R. 


` Notes about Members and Others 


It would facilitate the compilation of this column were Members 
to send a note of past performances or engagements to the Editor. 


Address © 91: Crane Street, Salisbury, Wilts. 


Miss VERA BERINGER and her sister Esmé bade public farewell 
on September 10 to their friends and dramatic associates in 
‘Taunton at a final performance before their return to London. 
The Somerset County Gazette, in a detailed and eulogistic report 
of the widely eclectic programme, paid high tribute to the work 
they had done in promoting local interest in dramatic art during 
their five years stay. After presentations had been made Mr. 
Percy Olds, of the Thespians, voiced the sincere feeling and good 
wishes of everyone present and the: vote of thanks he proposed 
was seconded by Miss Teresa Hooley. Ngo 281 ۱ 


| Mr. THEODORE HorLanp’s Four Preludes (1945) for piano 


were played by Mr. Kendall Taylor at the National Gallery on - 


October 2. 


Miss JOSEPHINE RHopes’s. Concertino for cello and string 
orchestra was played at the concert given by the Committee for 
the Promotion of New Music at the G.S.M. on October 11. It 
was conducted by Dr. Masco Carner. E 


MR. MANUEL FRENKEL, having completed nine month’s 
E.N.S.A. tour of England and Scotland as musical director of the 
Ballet Guild, has now left by air to tour India as one of two pianists 
in the performances of the London Ballet Company engaged also 
by E.N.S.A. biting 
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THE Zorian, Aeolian and Biech Quartets performed Bartok 
works during the autumn series of Boosey-Hawkes concerts. 


_Miss Naomi Pape recently completed a tour of Rhodesia, 


| Natal and the Transvaal as Music Examiner for the University 


of S.A.—travelling over 6,000 miles by train and examining 
candidates in singing, piano and strings: 


Miss EILEEN Roprico, who returned home to Columbo after 
her five years at the R.A.M., writing recently to Mr. Robjohns, 
relates that she met Margaret Evans who was on service there in 
F.A.N.Y. She says: “ her visit made me so homesick for the 
Academy and you all ” and goes on to enquire for her old friends 


here, sending greetings to them all. 


Mr. LESLIE REGAN conducted a concert of his Watford and 
District Philharmonic Society on November 19. The soloists 
were Irene Scharrer (Schumann Piano Concerto) and Henry 
Cummings (Stanford Songs of the Sea). Ronald Smith’s Comedy 
Overture received its first performance and the proceeds were 
devoted to the Henry Wood National Memorial Fund. 


Miss Harriet COHEN, assisted by Miss Florence Hooton with _ 
Mr. Norman Franklin at the piano gave a concert at Cowdray 
Hall on November 8 in aid of the Marie Curie Hospital. Miss 
Cohen played several of her Bach arrangements and Miss Hooton 
included McEwen’s The Piper. 


Mrs. Manse, THOMAS (Megan Lloyd) tells us that her husband 
conducted the National Orchestra of Belgium in a concert on 
October 31 arranged by the Royal Conservatoire, Brussels. 
Introduction. and Allegro (Bliss) and In Memoriam Regis (L. 
Jongen) received their first performance in Brussels. 


THE ZORIAN QUARTET assisted at two concerts given at Wigmore 
Hall on November 21 and 22 in commemoration of the 250th 
anniversary of the death of Henry Purcell. Included.in the 
programme were first performances of Benjamin Britten’s String 
Quartet No. 2 in C and The Holy Sonnets of John Donne (for tenor 
and piano), both composed in homage to Purcell. ۱ 


Mrs. O. W. Lewis (H.L.R: at Chichester) sends news of her 


. son who is serving as sergeant in R.A.F. He has spent the last 


two years in India, Burma and Malay and, in October, was in 
Singapore., One of his recent compositions was broadcast from 


Calcutta Radio Station last year. | 
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C/Ens. MARGARET Evans, in her long letters to Mr. Spencer 
Dyke during the summer gave some vivid descriptions of her life 
and circumstances working under Ceylon Command. Writing 
on leave from a small.place called Bandarawela, she says the scen- 


ery is too glorious to describe and rejoices to be away from the - 


sticky heat of Colombo... “It is a comfort to have my violin out 
here with me, but my poor old fiddle is having a rough time; it 
came unstuck for the third time a week ago. Yesterday I discovered 
that the sound-post is about to collapse at any moment. I shall 
go, on having the old fiddle stuck together until it. can’t be stuck 
any more. It still has a lovely tone, but there is something odd 
about it; I’m not sure what, unless it’s the pitch, which is (here) 
about a semitone lower than in England.” 1 18 1 


She tells us she was introduced to two Dutch Lieut.-Comman- 


ders, both string players, with whom she played Bach’s Double 
Concerto, a Handel Sonata, Purcell’s Golden Sonata and the 
Bach Sonatas. She hoped also that they would be able to form 
a quartet. She discovered two orchestras. (of sorts) and at one 
rehearsal she attended “ we played a dreadful piece by an obscure 
Italian composer I’d never heard of—but it was good for sight- 
reading. ‘The orchestra was a mixture of Singalese, English and 
Anglo-Indian and I discovered that the leader was Eileen Rodrigo’s 
cousin. Do you: remember Eileen ? She was a pupil of Mr. 
Robjohns.”” Follows an account of her happy meeting with Eileen 
who, completely surprised, ‘just stood and looked at me with 
her mouth wide open for séveral seconds!” ; ۱ 


From among many glimpses she gives us of colourful incidents 
and native customs including the perpetual chewing of the betel 
nut and other habits even less pleasant we may quote: ‘I never 
get tired of watching the Buddhist priests walking along in their 
conspicuously brilliant yellow robes with their shaven heads and 
black umbrellas. I had no idea until the other day, when a Singa- 
lese girl drew my attention to the fact, that their robes were made 
up of small pieces joined together. Apparently the Buddha once 


rent his clothes (whether by accident or in despair or fury I 


cannot say!) and ever since then the robes of the priests have been 


‘made like that.” 


C/Ens. Evans did not anticipate that the conclusion of hostilities 
would make much difference to her term of service out there 4s 
there were such large numbers who rightly would get priority, 
but she hopes it will not be long before she sees England and her 
old friends again. ۱ f a Rf 21 ۸ 


i MR. DENIS CATLIN broadcast on the Home Service bui Nevenber 
3 when his programme included Trade Winds by Frederick Keel. 
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Mr. Jonn Boorw?s Florian Lady ‘Singers, continuing: their 


successes, took first prize at the Sutton Festival on November 17 
with 98 marks out of a possible 100. 


L.A.C. TERENCE Lovett, in an interesting letter, tells of his 
last concert with the Grantham Orchestra, at which’ Sheila 
Dominy and Clement Hardman appeared as soloists. The con- 
certs are now suspended until his return to England but plans for 
resumption are being made. His work in Belgium, Holland and. 
France was succeeded by service with the R.A.F. in India. In 
Delhi he was assisted. in concerts of chamber music by Rupert 
Goldhawk and John Binden. Among other music-making he 


` mentions a performance of Brahms’s Trio in E flat in the Safdar- 
‘pang Tomb'at midnight, on the occasion of a reception to E. M. 


Forster and Herman Ould by the India P.E.N. Society, a pro-. 
gramme of Indian and Western music at Delhi Town Hall and 
recitals arranged for broadcasting by All-India Radio. He adds 
that he was much honoured by being entrusted with the mission 
of bearing the first communication since the fall of France from 
Musician Léon Jongen, Director of Brussels Conservatoire, to the 


. Principal of the R.A.M. 


. ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY programmes for the current 
season include the names of Denis Matthews, Louis. Kentner, 
Clifford Curzon, Sir A. Bax and John Barbirolli. 


Mr. Norman DEMUTH has composed the musical score for 
the Ealing Studios Film Pink String and Sealing Wax now run- 


the Birmingham City Orchestra on December 16. 


‘ning in London. His Overture for a Victory was performed by 


Mrs. MARGARET Husicxr’s Four Irish Sketches for Full Orchestra 


were performed by. the Glasgow Choral and Orchestral Union 


under its conductor Warwick Braithwaite early in 1945. She has 
recently been elected to the Council of the Society of Women 
Musicians. | | 


Mr. Bryan GIpps played Beethoven’s Violin Concerto on 
Dec. 4 at the concert of the Twickenham Musical Society under 
the conductorship of Major F. J. Crabb, R.E. 


Mr. WELTON Hickin gave a Chopin Lecture-Recital at Wey- 
bridge recently, the proceeds being given to local hospitals. He 
has-been elected President of the Walton and. Weybridge Music 
Club and Chairman of the newly formed North-West Surrey 
Choral Union. ۱ 


Miss Rose SyMONDSON gave a Piano Recital at Caxton Hall in | 
November. . i 
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Mr. Guy Jonson, among his many musical activites at the 
Salisbury Forces Centre, included a Nine Carol Festival on 
December 20. . ۱ ۱ 


Mr. Harry Farjeon’s music for A Room at the Inn (Ex and ۰ 
Farjeon) was broadcast in the Children’s Hour on Christmas Eve. 


N ew Publications 


_“ About Conducting ” (Sylvan Press) Sì Henry 3. Wood 
‘“ Singing without tears > (Ascherberg, 1939) Foseph Lewis 
Essays and Lectures (O.U.P.) ۱ H.C. Colles 

Sonata in A minor, Violin and Piano (Lengnick) voile 

۱ Charles 
Sonata in E minor, Cello and Piano Proctor 


| Threnody—For a Soldier Killed in Action 


Full Score and Parts (Keith Prowse) Michael Heming— 
۱ Anthony Collins 


(“I have always said that if I were to begin life again I would 
dedicate it to music: it is the only cheap and unpunished rapture 
upon earth.” ۱ (Sydney Smith) 


“ And so, when one’s pupils bring compositions that appear at a 


. first glance to read equally well up side down, one must not too hastily 


conclude that that is the last word to be said about them.” aN 
۱ ۱ : (Ernest Walker). 
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Annual Subscriptions 


Members are reminded that their subscriptions (10s. 6d. for 
Town members and 5s. for Country and Student members) are 
due annually on October 1. Any whose subscriptions are still 


. unpaid are asked to send a remittance to the Secretary without 


delay. 
| Notices ۱ 
1.—The RAM . Magazine is published three times a year and 


is sent gratis toffall members on the roll of R.A.M. Club. 


2.—Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any 
brief notices relative/to themselves for record in the Magazine. 


3.—New Publications by members are chronicled but not © 
reviewed. ۱ 7 


4,—All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of 
The R.A.M. Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate 


` N.W.1 or to 91, Crane Street, Salisbury, Wilts. 


N.B.—Tickets for Meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the 
door. Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance, 
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